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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL — Concluded 



RAYMOND W. SIES 
University of Iowa 



In the last issue of the School Review the writer reviewed the 
history and present status of secondary instruction in educa- 
tion. It was stated in that connection that there are excellent 
reasons for a definite recognition of education as a suitable sub- 
ject of secondary instruction and for its permanent incorporation 
into representative secondary curricula. In the present article 
an attempt will be made to substantiate these claims. The reader 
is asked to consider the question on its inherent merits and apart 
from all prepossessions arising from tradition and time-honored 
custom. The entire discussion is based upon the belief that the 
primary function of the high school is not to prepare for college 
nor to provide a mere veneering of culture, but to prepare for 
life in its fulness. 

Let us now turn to another phase of the subject before 
us. Professor Paul Hanus, in Educational Aims and Educa- 
tional Values, classifies the aims of secondary education; as 
vocational, social, and cultural aims. In line with the sug- 
gestion thus offered the branches of secondary instruction will 
here be spoken of as vocational, social, and cultural studies, 
or subjects. Vocational branches are those which primarily 
prepare the student for future economic usefulness and de- 
velop ability to gain a livelihood. Social studies are those 
whose chief purpose is to aid and train the student to adjust 
himself properly to social forces and relations, and to play 
his part as a member of society in harmony with true and valid 
principles of social welfare. The cultural subjects are those 
which primarily cultivate the art of refined enjoyment and develop 
aesthetic appreciation and skill. Cultural is used here for con- 
venience merely in the limited sense of the word. This is only a 
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convenient grouping, for every high-school subject has some 
elements belonging to each class and not a few may be shifted 
from one group to another simply by a shift of the emphasis in 
instruction. As the study of education is and has been pursued 
in secondary schools it is unmistakably a vocational subject. The 
name normal training by which it is currently designated defi- 
nitely suggests this fact. But it may be pursued as a social 
subject equally well, for education is one of the social sciences. 
As a cultural study in the above sense it is of slight importance. 
Upon this foundation a critical consideration of the true and ideal 
status of the study of education in secondary schools will now be 
undertaken. 

In the writer's view education as a social subject has a 
legitimate claim to a place among the electives in all secondary 
schools capable of offering electives, and also a like claim to a 
place among required subjects on the same footing with civics, 
economics, the later courses in history, and corresponding social 
subjects. Relative to this more will be said anon. It is believed, 
however, that under ideal conditions the utilitarian side of the 
study of education should be only secondary and incidental in 
high-school instruction. In this statement there is no thought 
of condemnation for the present practice set forth in the preced- 
ing pages, for it is fully realized that present conditions are very 
far from ideal. Ideally our educational system should be 
administered and maintained upon such a plane of excellence and 
efficiency that only teachers who have had thorough professional 
preparation in institutions of college and university grade are 
employed. There is really under correct conditions little more 
valid reason, if any, for the pursuit of education as a profes- 
sional subject in the high school than for the pursuit of medicine, 
engineering, or law. The high-school graduate is not adequately 
prepared to enter at once upon the responsibilities of professional 
work as a teacher, and he cannot be so prepared. He is deficient 
not only in professional equipment, but in maturity of mind and 
character. 

So much for what should be. Under actual present condi- 
tions, however, the study of education on a utilitarian basis as an 
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elective subject seems amply justified in some secondary schools. 
It should be offered in those high schools where it is demanded or 
especially warranted by local conditions, but paralleled always 
by a definite protest against these conditions and active efforts to 
improve them. Adjustment and correspondence to local needs 
should be the primary guiding principle in determining its scope 
and nature, and in accordance therewith many high schools 
should not offer it. The training should be given only by the 
school or schools in any locality or section which are best 
equipped for the purpose. The system of training classes in New 
York is administered on these bases. Relative to the situation in 
Nebraska State Superintendent McBrien says: 

In our opinion there is no other avenue open for the training of teach- 
ers for the rural schools in Nebraska than through the agency of our 
strongest high schools It is a condition and not a theory which con- 
fronts us.* 

Secondary-school work in education as a utilitarian subject, 
when given, should chiefly be confined as a matter of course to 
normal training in the accepted sense of the term. Matters 
relating directly to the practical work of the teacher with especial 
reference to that of the rural teacher should receive primary 
consideration. Still a healthful consciousness of the reality of 
the historical, scientific, and social aspects of the subject should 
be aroused. The work should include brief reviews of the essen- 
tials of the subjects the students will be required to teach, the 
essential principles and methods of teaching, school management 
with special reference to rural schools, observation work, and 
occasional practice teaching in the grades under competent direc- 
tion and supervision. No normal training should be given before 
the junior year and not more than half of it before the senior 
year. Moreover it is believed that one-fourth of the time of 
these two years, except in schools where an unusual amount of 
time is spent on the reviews, is the proper maximum to devote to 
high-school instruction in normal training. Such training ought 
never to become prejudicial to liberal academic training which 
is such an important part of every teacher's equipment. The 

'Nineteenth Biennial Report, Nebraska, 1906, p. 192. 
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writer believes that the maintenance in high schools of definite 
normal courses embodying normal training in excess of the 
amount indicated, and offering such training earlier than the 
period of secondary instruction indicated, is decidedly unwise 
under any conditions. In the distribution of the work outlined 
above the distinctly pedagogical portions should be postponed to 
the senior year. All things considered it seems correct to say 
that these pedagogical aspects of the subject, inclusive of observa- 
tion and practice teaching, should constitute a regular and normal 
branch of instruction throughout the senior year. The observa- 
tion and practice teaching is a prominent part of the work in 
Nebraska, Michigan, and New York, and some attention is given 
to it elsewhere. 

It is not beyond the range of the capacities and resources 
of secondary schools to give the training above set forth. 
Neither it is beyond the capacities and powers of high-school 
students in the last year or years of the course to profit by such 
training. All that needs to be done in support of the latter asser- 
tion is to bring forward the facts that instruction of secondary 
grade in normal training is given students of high-school age in 
a large number of state normal schools throughout the country, 
and that this situation is taken as a matter of course and seems 
to be considered fitting and proper by the educational public. The 
former assertion becomes practically self-evident when the latter 
is accepted. There can be no doubt that normal training properly 
given in high schools will obviate a considerable amount of the 
waste in rural education attendant on existing conditions. A 
veritable army of high-school graduates begin their careers as 
teachers every year with no professional or advanced training. 
Superintendent McBrien of Nebraska after gathering statistics 
found that 39 per cent, of the graduates of sixty of the strongest 
high schools of the state during a recent period of three years 
"immediately took upon themselves the responsible business of 
teaching." 10 It is the belief of the writer based on experience, 
and some few but representative data collected on the matter, that 
more than one-fourth of Iowa high-school graduates have in 

10 Ibid., p. 99. 
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the past begun teaching within a brief time after graduation 
without additional training. Similar conditions undoubtedly 
obtain in many other states. These graduates, practically all of 
whom go into rural schools, on taking up their work, quite fre- 
quently find themselves alone at sea without chart or compass. 
To many the rural school is an entirely new environment. It is 
no wonder that for so many the "first term" is a failure. If they 
continue to teach they gain at the expense of their pupils the 
training which in a considerable measure they should have 
acquired previously from the experience of others. In all this 
enormous waste is clearly entailed, and no small part of it is 
waste which proper normal training in high schools can prevent. 

To guard against misinterpretation the writer at this point, 
and at the risk of needless repetition, expressly repudiates any 
intention to champion normal training in secondary schools as a 
fundamental principle of educational practice. It is regarded 
simply as an expedient temporary device to tide education over to 
better things in many states and sections; fundamentally it is 
considered a makeshift. It may be argued that its introduction 
means the institution of a bad educational habit, but the substitu- 
tion of even a bad custom for a much worse one, when the ideal 
order is unattainable, cannot rationally be regarded otherwise 
than as a definite change for the better, particularly when the new 
custom distinctly tends in the direction of the ideal order. 

Let us now take up the final and chief phase of the subject in 
hand. Though education pursued primarily as a utilitarian sub- 
ject should have no place in high-school instruction under correct 
educational conditions, it is believed, as previously stated, that it 
has a legitimate claim as a social subject to a place in all high- 
school curricula on the same basis with civics, economics, and 
kindred subjects. An endeavor will now be made to establish 
the validity of this position. 

Education is a social institution of the first rank among the 
multitude of such institutions, and the life and fortunes of them 
all are largely dependent upon it. Education in the wide sense of 
the term is the bulwark of civilization; it is the very essence of 
human culture, the vital current which nourishes and sustains it. 
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It is a means invented by man whereby the destiny of the race is 
placed in no small measure in its own hands, for from the stand- 
point of the science of life education is evolution consciously 
directed. A full consciousness of its great potency and value in 
the realization of the welfare and ends of society is just dawning 
upon the world at the present time. Unmistakable indications of 
this awakening are in evidence on every hand. For the posterity 
of the present age education will undoubtedly be a social institu- 
tion of the very highest order. All sociologists are agreed as to 
its supreme importance as a social factor. Dr. Small speaks thus : 

Sociology demands of educators that they shall not rate themselves as 
leaders of children, but as makers of society. Sociology knows no means 
for the amelioration or reform of society more radical than those of which 
teachers hold the leverage." 

Lester F. Ward concludes one of his latest contributions to 
sociology, the treatise entitled Pure Sociology, with the following 
paragraph : 

The action of society in inaugurating and carrying on a great educa- 
tional system, however defective we may consider that system to be, is 
undoubtedly the most promising form thus far taken by collective achieve- 
ment. It means much even now, but for the future it means nothing less 
than the complete social appropriation of individual achievement which has 
civilized the world. It is the crowning act in the long list of acts that we 
have only partially and imperfectly considered, constituting the socialization 
of achievement. 

The science of education has a social side which is concerned 
with those aspects of education that extend beyond the immediate 
interests of the schoolroom and the details of formal education, 
with those large and wide aspects of education as an agency of 
social welfare which are of real concern, whether recognized or 
not, to society as a whole, to the parent, the taxpayer, the legis- 
lator, the citizen, no less than to the teacher. There can be no 
doubt that at no far distant day much greater relative attention 
will be given this side of education in colleges and universities 
than at present, both in education and in sociology. It is the 
elements of the social side of the science of education just de- 

11 American Journal of Sociology, Vol. II, p. 831. 
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scribed which it is believed should be offered as a subject of 
secondary instruction. 

The grounds for this belief have in part been suggested. The 
high school is fully capable of giving its students the instruction 
referred to in an interesting and profitable form ; and in view of 
the great development, the mighty social influence, and the uni- 
versality which the future undoubtedly has in store for education, 
it is believed the high school should begin to do this very thing. 
Considering the fact that the work can be done in the secondary 
schools, it will not do to say that it belongs and should be left to 
the college ; for only a small proportion of high-school students 
later go to college, and of those who do a large share enter pro- 
fessional and technical schools where the study of education has 
no place. The high school can and should afford its students 
opportunity and encouragement to become familiar with the 
fundamental meaning and aims of education, with its pre- 
eminent importance in the home, the school, society, and life, 
with the real essentials of educational history, with the cardinal 
principles upon the basis of which it should be administered in 
home and school and in general, with the primary educational 
means and processes, and with the organization of public educa- 
tion, including the legal and financial sides. It can and should 
arouse in the students a wholesome and abiding interest in 
educational facts and theories, conditions and ideals, movements 
and tendencies, and such an interest will develop into rich results 
in later years. 

Not all high-school students become teachers, but all continue 
to be citizens and members of society, practically all become 
taxpayers, a large proportion become parents, the boys later ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage, some become school officials, and 
a few legislators and civil executives. In all of these spheres the 
knowledge and interest in education which would result from the 
instruction outlined above would be more or less valuable and 
convenient, and particularly will this be true in the future. Such 
knowledge and interest in the minds of a considerable proportion 
of influential citizens will be strong factors in improving educa- 
tional conditions. The ignorance and apathy in which ill condi- 
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tions are rooted and upon which their survival depends will in 
some measure be overcome by these positive antagonistic forces. 
Financial support of education will be more liberal and adequate, 
the present need for normal training in secondary schools will be 
decreased, trained and efficient teachers who secure substantial 
results will not be obliged to compete to the same extent as at 
present with untrained teachers and those whose chief equipment 
for success is diplomacy, popularity, and inoffensiveness, the 
professional standing of teaching will be appreciably elevated, 
and in general education will swing more nearly into line with 
true and valid social ends and ideals. 

As in the case of normal training and for similar reasons 
high-school instruction in education as a social subject should be 
given in the junior and senior years, preferably the latter. It is 
believed that one-fourth of the time of one year could advanta- 
geously be devoted to it and that in general this amount of instruc- 
tion should be offered. However, students should, if possible, be 
given the opportunity to elect less. The desirable content of the 
course or courses has already been sufficiently outlined. The 
work should be thorough and serious, and all non-essentials and 
abstruse phases should be carefully debarred. The vocational 
side naturally and properly will be touched at many points. 

The objections relative to lack of time and overcrowded 
course naturally arise, but they really have little validity. The 
social subjects now offered in the latter part of the high-school 
course have at that period no superiority over education from 
the absolute nature of things. Their advantages are merely those 
of priority and possession. If by design or chance the sciences 
of education and political economy had exchanged places in time 
and course of development, the present positions of education 
and economics with reference to the high-school curriculum 
would be reversed. Moreover the displacement of certain work 
commonly offered by proper courses in education would be a real 
improvement in secondary curricula. Besides, the social side 
and phases are by no means sufficiently emphasized in our current 
education, as Dr. Dewey and others have pointed out. 

In conclusion the opinions of a few prominent authorities 
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regarding the study of education in the high school as a social 
subject will be quoted. Professor Frederick E. Bolton of the 
University of Iowa in the course of an article in a leading educa- 
tional periodical writes : 

May the day be hastened when the study of the principles of education 
shall become a regular part of the course pursued by every college student. 
.... Even in the high school an elementary consideration of the relation 
of education to society might be undertaken and be more beneficial than a 
knowledge of Caesar's wars. 12 

Herbert Spencer a half-century ago expressed himself in the 
following positive terms with special reference to the education 
of youth : 

No rational plea can be put forward for leaving the art of education out 
of our curriculum. Whether as bearing upon the happiness of parents them- 
selves, or whether as affecting the characters and lives of their children and 
remote descendants, we must admit that a knowledge of the right methods 
of juvenile culture, physical, intellectual, and moral, is a knowledge second to 
none in importance. This topic should occupy the highest and last place in 
the course of instruction passed through by each man and woman. As 
physical maturity is marked by the ability to produce offspring, so mental 
maturity is marked by the ability to train those offspring. The subject 
which involves all other subjects, and therefore the subject in which the 
education of everyone should culminate, is the theory and practice of edu- 
cation." 

Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University, who 
according to his expressed view is not in favor of normal training 
in high schools, 14 has the following to say with reference to 
instruction in education as a social subject : 

No function of society is capable of exerting a greater permanent influ- 
ence on the social welfare than education. And in this country there is no 
social function of more vital concern to the people. Shall we continue to 
entrust the administration of this important function, both in the home and 
in the school, to persons who have no preparation whatever to guide them? 
It seems to me that instruction in the history of education, and some instruc- 
tion in the present problems of and present tendencies in education, should 
be given in every secondary school. Such instruction would give a much 
needed public insight into present educational aims and practices in the light 

12 Journal of Pedagogy, Vol. XV, p. 36. 

13 Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, pp. 162, 163. 

14 J. W. Searson, Nineteenth Biennial Report, Nebraska, p. 169. 
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of their historical evolution, and an intelligent interest in important con- 
temporary problems. Besides, can anyone doubt the beneficent influence of 
such instruction on the education of children in the home, and on the pro- 
motion of the much needed effective and sympathetic co-operation between 
the home and the school? 15 

15 Educational Aims and Educational Values, pp. 97, 98. 



